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tions. In other tracts of this country they would have met
with ordinary Old Eed Sandstone, But in Devonshire and
Cornwall they encountered a series of rocks which had
undergone so much alteration that their true position was
difficult to define. They were usually classed by the old
and uncouth term Grauwacke. In some respects they
resembled the old slaty masses of Wales, and at first the two
geologists who had come to them fresh from these Welsh
deposits made them out to be actually in the same geolo-
gical position as the middle and upper parts of Professor
Sedgwick's Cambrian series of North Wales.1 A good deal
of limestone, with an abundance of fossil remains, distin-
guished these Devonshire strata, But owing to the way in
which the rocks had been squeezed and broken, their order
of succession was not easily ascertained.

Various observers, especially Mr. Hennah, Mr. (Godwin)
Austen, Mr. Williams, and Major Harding, had made
collections of the fossils, which certainly differed con-
siderably from those of the Silurian rocks, and quite justified
Murchison in deciding not to claim these strata as part of his
Silurian domain, Mr. Lonsdale, toward the end of 18 3 7, after
an examination of various collections of South Devon fossils,
came to the conclusion that the rocks from which they were
obtained must be intermediate between the Silurian and the
Carboniferous series, that is, on the same general parallel as the
Old Eed Sandstone of other districts.2 He was led to this
inference purely on palseontological grounds, because some
of the fossils belonged to Silurian species, while others had

1  Proc. Geol Soc., ii. 560 (June 1837).

2  Proc. Geol. Soc,, iii. 281, and Trans,, 2d series, vol. v. p. 721.    In this
memoir, the author gives references to previous authors on the rocks of
Devon and Cornwall.rchange of opinions with De la Beclie him-
